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county divisions. Thus was established more or less (but not
quite) complete male democracy. Historically the bill is interest-
ing in that it abolished the distinctive features of borough and
county franchise which went back to the earliest days of parlia-
ment when Edward I summoned two knights from each shire and
two burgesses from each borough to meet him at Westminster
and hear what their king had to say to them. For the past two
hundred years., or nearly as long, 'the King's Speech* opening
parliament year by year at the start of each session had been
composed by his cabinet.                                                ">

Penjdeh. One last little storm before the end of this govern-
ment showed that Gladstone could, on occasions, stand up for
the British Empire in a way which satisfied even his opponents.
Russia was advancing south-eastwards through Asia, and it had
become necessary to appoint a Russo-British commission to
mark out the frontier between Russia and Afghanistan^ with
which we were now on thoroughly friendly terms. While the
commission was at work Russian troops attacked and defeated
Afghan troops at Penjdeh. At once an alarm of war arose, and
Gladstone proposed measures of active preparation in a speech
which pleased all parties. The crisis subsided, but it may have
helped to restore Liberal prestige for the next election.

The 'Caretakers' Government. Once again Ireland was em-
barrassing British politics. The Coercion Act (or Crimes Act
as it is sometimes called) was due to expire in August 1885.
Should it be renewed? Members of the government were hope-
lessly divided on this point, and committed suicide by getting
themselves defeated on a clause of the Budget in June. It was
not possible to hold an election at once as the lists of voters
under the new Reform Bill would not be ready till the end of the
year. So Salisbury consented to form what was known as the
'Caretakers' Government, till a general election could be held.

The alternative to Coercion was recognized in both parties to
be some form of Irish 'Home Rule% i.e. the establishment of a
parliament in Dublin with limited powers. Lord Carnarvon,
the Irish Viceroy in Salisbury's government was prepared, it
seems, to go some distance in this direction, and had an interview
with Parnell. Gladstone refused to define his views. He was
already convinced that Home Rule was the only solution, but